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that resistance should have been non-violent.208 If a victim is
capable of uttermost bravery and selflessness and fights vio-
lently cii unequal battle against an aggressor incomparably
superior in strength, Gandhiji would consider that violence al-
most as non-violence; for when there is no premeditated vio-
lence and when there is no capacity for proportionate violence,
violent resistance means "refusal to bend before overwhelming
might in the full knowledge that it means certain death." The
Polish resistance of 1939 is an instance of this kind.209
Undoubtedly if all other States could unitedly offer against
the aggressor State moral resistance, war and aggression would
be wiped out, but this can be possible only if the moral level of
the average individual in the various States rises considerably.
The victim of international aggression would welcome such
moral support, but it should be prepared to rely on its own non-
violent strength and to act alone.
War is a cultural rather than biological phenomenon210 and
never before was it so costly or so indiscriminate and universal
in its destructiveness as it is today. War also necessitates the
establishment of dictatorship.211 Besides being staggeringly
208 ff., Dec. 9, 1939, p. 371; T. L, II, p. 423.
209 H., Sept. 23, 1939, p. 281 and Sept. 8, 1940, p. 274.
210 According to Marxists war is related to the economic  competition
between the classes in which the dominant class exploiting the others takes
the initiative.   H.   C.   Englebrecht   (Revolt   against   War)   has   collected
psychological, anthropological and historical evidence to sustain the thesis
that "man is not war." Quincy Wright (A Study of War)   comes   to  the
conclusion that war is in the main a sociological rather than   a   psychic
phenomenon and that there is no specific war instinct but numerous motives
and interests which lead to aggression by human populations. Mannheim
similarly believes that the nature of social institutions and social regimes
determines whether man in the mass has a warlike or peaceful character
and that human nature can very well do without war. See Quincy Wright,
A Study of War, I, p. 277, II, pp. 1199-1200, 1367-68 and 1385-89; Mannheim,
Man and Society, pp. 123-24. R. D. Gillespie refers to a certain Indian tribe
on the western American sea-board to whom it is impossible to talk about
warfare, "for they do not have even the conceptual basis to enable them
to    understand    it."    See    his    Psychological Effects of War on Citizen and
Soldier, p.219.
211 \Vright discusses how in the most recent stage of world-civilization
war has made for instability, disintegration, inadaptability and inflexibility
of social and political structures and despotism, rendering the course of
civilization less predictable and continued progress towards achievement of
its values less probable. The results of war, he shows, are indeterminable and